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The Labor Front 


Last week this SERvIcE published extensive portions 
of a statement by Philip Murray, president of the CIO, 
setting forth labor’s case in relation to strife in defense 
industries. This article followed extensive discussion of 
this subject in the previous issue of the Service. This 
week we follow this general topic with excerpts from two 
Catholic statements. The first is from the Yardstick, 
prepared by Father Raymond McGowan and issued by 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington ; 
the second is a statement by Rev. John F. Cronin, S.S., 
and appeared in The Sign (Union City, N. J.) for April. 


The Yardstick article seeks to make clear the under- 
lying cause of strikes. ‘We don’t stop even to think,” 
it says, “that the Ford strikers are striking because the 
Ford company has long fought against the right of its 
employes to organize, and against Uncle Sam’s attempts 
to protect that right. We don’t stop to think of Bethlehem 
Steel’s long and publicly worse record of this very same 
kind. We don’t pay attention to the fact that the coal 
miners offered not to stop work if the operators would 
agree to make any new contract about the work effective 
as of the date when the old contract ended or that a 
majority of the operators want to settle but a minority, 
in the South, are holding out. We don’t usually get the 
inside story of the Allis-Chalmer’s strike—of a probably 
Communist local labor leader, of a certainly anti-defense 
program company executive, and of a handful of odd 
workers who seem to have had their oddities encouraged 


by the management. 


“That is, we are fuzzy about even the special causes 
of these strikes. As to the general cause, we seem blind. 
We shall sooner or later see all these current strikes 
settled by mediation, conciliation, government pressure, 
or complete defeat of labor. So with the other strikes 
in the offing—justified strikes and unjustified strikes, 
ably led strikes and poorly led strikes, peaceful strikes 
and violent strikes. But the general cause of strikes will 
continue and we shall keep on having all sorts of strikes 
arising from a variety of special causes unless we attack 
the general cause. 


“The general cause is that owners and non-owning 
workers are not partners. The owners are in first control 
of the means of work and a living. The workers own 
little in the means of their work and they control less. 
The first control of their chance to work and get wages 
is in the hands of others. The owners (or chief owners 
or creditors or bankers) and they, the non-owning work- 
ers, are not partners. Not being partners, not being, as 
it were, married to each other, not forming one body 


and one soul, not being a twain made one, all sorts of 
special causes of strikes come up. 

“For these special causes of strikes, all sorts of things 
have to be done. The National Labor Relations Board 
has to protect the right of the subject laborer to be heard 
without being fired and without, therefore, being kept 
from working and living. The conciliation services of the 
federal and state governments and the new Mediation 
Board have to be here to try to keep peace in a family 
that a good many employers (and the Communists) do 
not want to be a family—an organic and close union of 
people working together and working for one another. 
They have to be here to keep Communist or crooked or 
dumb labor leaders from ruining people and to keep the 
especially autocratic or the dumb or quasi-Nazi employers 
from ruining people. In one form or another these are 
all permanently necessary. 


“But they do not hit the general cause of strikes. 
They do not hit at the underlying conflict between owners 
and non-owners, bosses and bossed, those in control and 
those controlled. Only partnership will correct that. 
Only organized employers and organized labor working 
together as partners—as partners in companies, in whole 
industries and among industries all together will correct 
that. And this is the thing we ought to fight for. The 
government has to promote that partnership. Mere con- 
ciliation of enemies who ought to be partners is not 
enough.” 


Father Cronin’s article is entitled “Strife and the 
Worker.” He insists that there are relatively fewer strikes 
today than “in any comparable period in our history.” 
Man-days lost in 1940 were “less than one-fourth those 
lost in 1937; and about one-third of those lost in 1939.” 
Father Cronin says that in 1940 essential defense indus- 
tries virtually staged sit-down strikes by refusing to 
accept contracts until their terms were met. “Even today 
hundreds of millions of dollars worth of plants are in 
partial or total idleness, not because of industrial strife, 
but simply because big firms are unwilling to sublet 
contracts. Many companies are so gorged with orders 
that they will not fill them for years, while others with 
idle capacity do not have a single defense contract. Here 
is a cause of delay far more menacing than all the strikes 
of recent months. Regarding such delays, however, there 
seems to be a conspiracy of silence.” 


Father Cronin submits a statement which was made 
under oath and “thoroughly corroborated” concerning 
practices of “one of the largest companies in the United 
States” a ruling against which the United States Supreme 
Court “has unanimously upheld.” The statement follows : 
“The company organized a strong-arm squad designed, 
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as F- P-, its leader, stated ‘to put the fear of God’ not 
only in any union outsider who might appear in ——, 
but also in any employe with a sympathetic attitude 
toward a union of —— workers. . . . They were supplied 
with blackjacks which were manufactured in the plant; 
later, as their work progressed, they acquired whips, 
lengths of hose, and similar weapons. They were sta- 
tioned at different vantage points throughout the city; 
were given free use of company cars; and were afforded 
free access to the plant at all hours.” 

The articles above quoted are written by men who are 
frankly and strongly sympathetic to the labor movement. 
They are also, however, men who are well-informed on 
labor questions and they speak with a very considerable 
weight and authority in the religious world. What they 
have to say has been quoted at length not as by any means 
a complete statement of the case but because of the evident 
danger at the present time that because of national concern 
over the speeding up of defense the equities of the 
situation, to which the churches should be particularly 
sensitive, may be overlooked. 


Norwegian Bishops on Church and State 


In February the Norwegian bishops issued a statement 
indicting the Norwegian “new order,” accusing it of 
“open encouragement of violence and contempt for the 
law.” (New York Times, February 3, 1941). The Jnter- 
national Christian Press and Information Service (Ge- 
neva) has now published the memorandum given by the 
bishops to the Minister for Ecclesiastical Affairs. We 
reprint this in full since it brings out the doctrinal basis 
for their action. 


“In the second article of the Creed, Christians confess 
Jesus Christ as their Lord, wholly and absolutely. For 
the Church, this duty to obey Him takes precedence of 
everything else. The machinery of state, politics, and 
administration does not concern us as such. Only when 
it interferes with our relationship of obedience to Christ 
are we inescapably forced to declare our position. As 
Luther says: ‘The secular government has laws which 
are valid only so far as life and property and the outward 
affairs of the world are concerned ; over souls God can and 
will let nobody reign but Himself alone.’ 


“Among the ordinances of God are justice, truth, and 
goodness, as the Church sees that a constitutional state 
makes them possible. The question of how the external 
structure of the common life is built up in other respects 
is immaterial; but wherever the commandments of God 
which are basic for all community life are involved, the 
Church is bound to speak out clearly. It is of no use to 
tell the Church that then it is involving itself in politics. 
Luther clearly said: ‘The Church is not interfering in 
secular affairs when it exhorts the authorities to be 
obedient to the highest authority, that is, God.’ 


“When those in authority over the common life permit 
violence and injustice and exert pressure on souls, then 
the Church is the guardian of the conscience. A human 
soul means more than the whole world. 


“The Bishops of the Church have therefore brought to 
the attention of the Minister some of the facts and 
official pronouncements regarding the exercise of public 
power in recent times, which the Church regards as 
contradicting the law of God, and which give the impres- 
sion that there reigns in the country a revolutionary 
situation and not simply an occupation; for in the latter 
case the laws must be maintained in so far as that is not 
directly irreconcilable with the situation of occupation. 


“The Church is not the state. And the state is not 
the Church. In external matters, the political power may 
attempt to exercise compulsion upon the Church ; but the 
Church is a spiritual and sovereign body, built up on the 
Word of God and the fellowship of faith. In all its 
human weakness, the Church has God’s commission and 
authority to proclaim His laws and His Gospel to all 
nations. Therefore the Church can never keep silent 
when the commandment of God is pushed one side and 
sin comes upon the scene. Here the Church stands 
unshakably firm, and it can be controlled by no political 
power in taking up this attitude. 

“On the basis of this our commission, we exhort the 
rulers to put an end to everything contrary to the holy 
ordinances of God regarding justice, truth, freedom of 
conscience, and goodness, and to build unshakably on the 
law of God. 

“We also warn our people in our preaching to avoid 
violence and injustice. This is just as true for us ourselves 
as for all those taking part in a public conflict. 


“Everyone who foments hatred or encourages evil 
stands under the judgment of God. Scripture says: ‘See 
that none render evil for evil unto any man; but ever 
follow that which is good, both among yourselves, and 
to all men.’ 


“Over us all stands He who is the Lord of souls. In 
our congregations, consciences are in a ferment, and we 
feel it to be our duty to let the leaders of the state 
clearly hear the voice of the Church.” 


Laymen in the Roman Catholic Church 


A German Catholic theologian, Dr. M. Laros, has just 
published Das Christliche Wissen in der Entscheidung 
(The Decisive Hour in Christian Knowledge) in which 
he discusses significantly the need for lay activity in the 
Roman Catholic Church. A brief excerpt follows: 

“The time has come for the Church to be more open 
towards the world and towards the laity. The impulses 
to do so are being presented us by God at this time. Never 
were the special forces of the layman more necessary for 
the Church than they are now, together with the clergy. 
. .. in complimentary polarity. The question of religious 
education for children of school age and also adults is 
unquestionably presenting itself to the layman as well as 
to the clergy today, and a real solution is possible only 
through fruitful cooperaton. . . . Furthermore, even the 
question of the training of the clergy will in course of time 
be impossible to deal with except with the counsel and 
cooperation of lay-people. Still further, the revival of 
a modern diaconate is a burning necessity, and the inde- 
pendent advice and active help of lay-people is indispensa- 
ble in building it up. In past times, our Lord’s parable of 
the Shepherd and his flock was often interpreted to mean 
that the lay-people were just sheep who had nothing to 
do but listen. The spiritually independent people there- 
fore withdrew more and more from Church work. . . . The 
nature of the believer as such, the one supernatural sub- 
stance of baptismal grace is now coming into the fore- 
ground beside the hierarchical structure of the Church, 
which is not affected or diminished. Apart from his work 
within the Church, the layman also rightfully has an 
action to perform in relation to the world. . .. The Church 
as the Church has a regular world task, which it can 
neither give up nor neglect without denying its mission. 
. . . The Church can fulfil this task in relation to the 
world only through lay-people who have been given their 
religious majority by calling upon their conscience to make 
independent decision in individual cases, but who act not 
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as isolated individuals but as living members of the com- 
munity of the Church from the centre of the sanctuary, 
with a real consecration and a real commission similar to 
that of the priesthood in the worship of the Church. These 
are possible only if the lay-people possess their religious 
majority and have their Christian consciences developed, 
so that the individual can make the right decision on the 
basis of his believing nature. A great ... change of mind 
... is equally necessary for priests and lay-people if this 
new position of the laity in the Church is to be realized. 
... The decisive thing, however, is that the Pope himself 
has issued the call for this to be done. Participation in 
the hierarchic apostolate of the Church really calls for 
such a rethinking.” (International Christian Press and 
Information Service, Geneva.) 


British Labor and the War 


In efforts to prognosticate the social consequences of 
the war in Great Britain attention has been focused on 
the British Labor Party. A brief summary of the Party’s 
peace aims is given below and followed by a digest of a 
leading article in The American Political Science Review 
(Northwestern University) for April, on “Labor’s Part 
in War and Reconstruction” by Marshall E. Dimock of 
the United States Department of Justice. This is 
significant on its own account and the comparison which 
Mr. Dimock makes between the American and British 
labor situation is highly thought-provoking. 


The “principles of peace” are, according to the British 
Labor Party, the following :* “no dictated peace” ; “recog- 
nition of the right of all nations, great or small, of what- 
ever color or creed, to have the right to live and to 
develop their own characteristic civilization, provided that 
they do not thereby infringe the rights of others” ; “com- 
plete abandonment of aggression and of the use of armed 
force as an instrument of policy”; “recognition of the 
rights of national, racial and religious minorities”; “ac- 
ceptance of the principle . . . that in the common interest 
there must be recognition of an international authority 
superior to the individual states and endowed” with 
power to make its rights over them effective; “acceptance 
of the principle that in the government of colonies and 
dependencies where self-government cannot yet be con- 
ceded, the interests of the natives must be paramount, 
and that there must be equal access for all nations to 
markets and raw materials.” If these principles are to 
be effective there must be an international force so strong 
that no aggressor will dare challenge it. Each state must 
accept the obligation to use economic sanctions against 
an aggressor. National armaments should be reduced to 
those needed for maintaining internal order and the 
“private manufacture and trade in armaments must be 
abolished.” The Labor Party does not attempt to go 
into detail about the exact nature of the international 
authority which should be created. It considers that this 
authority should deal with frontier and minority problems. 
“Bold economic planning on a world scale” is essential 
and can only be carried on by such an authority. The 
International Labor Office “should be given the task of 
preparing international minimum standards of wages, 
hours and industrial conditions.” 


Mr. Dimock begins his discussion by noting that labor 
can be fitted into a war economy in one of three ways. 


1Cited in European Plans for World Order. By William P. 
Maddox. Philadelphia, American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, 1940, pp. 16-19. 
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It can be “virtually enslaved” as was the case in Poland 
—forced to work at the point of a gun. It can be lined 
up with a strong emotional appeal as in the fascist coun- 
tries. Finally its cooperation can be secured by satisfying 
it “that the rules which apply in peace-time will not be 
jeopardized during war-time.” This, he says, is the way 
of Great Britain and the United States. 


Mr. Dimock thinks that the record of American business 
leadership has been made possible largely by a physical 
factor, that is, the pouring of the vitality of pioneers into 
the stream of enterprise. Whenever the dominant group, 
he says, became divorced from this vital force it lost its 
influence and was “superseded by a more virile strain.” 
This has been illustrated, he finds, in Great Britain: 
“the sons of aristocratic families did not pass muster in 
a time of grave national crisis, and hence into the breach 
have gone the close-to-the-earth sons of working families, 
the Morrisons and the Bevins.” Labor in Great Britain 
is demonstrating the broader functions of a labor move- 
ment, functions that are social, educative and political as 
well as economic. Thus the labor unions are “one of the 
plurality of governments which constitute a free state.” 


Politically speaking, labor may occupy one of three 
roles: it may function by protest without full recognition ; 
it may be recognized and “free to act within broad limits” 
in a competitive order, thus functioning as a “balance 
wheel in an equilibrium economy”; it may be “a central 
organ of administration and control.” Great Britain, up 
to the turn of the century (the time of the famous Taff- 
Vale decision), illustrated the first of these positions ; 
Soviet Russia illustrates the third ; while the United States 
today furnishes an illustration of the second. American 
labor asks for a voice but does not aspire to hold political 
leadership. Labor in Britain has moved into political 
leadership, with impressive results. 


Mr. Dimock recounts the sluggishness of the working 
classes and the public generally in Great Britain with 
reference to the war during the first eight months of its 
duration. Business men were in positions of responsi- 
bility but labor leaders were left out. Unemployment 
actually increased as industry was dislocated without 
any adequate planning. The cost of living was going up 
and wages were lagging behind. Labor was generally 
suspicious. The public, too, was distrustful of the controls 
exercised by business men. Shortage of highly skilled 
labor began to appear and it came to light that the number 
of apprentices in skilled occupations had been held down. 
“So long as labor leadership and the labor viewpoint were 
left unrepresented at the top, the man at the lathe lacked 
confidence in the government. . . . Eight months after 
Britain entered the war, morale was still at low ebb.” 


This situation changed sharply when Churchill suc- 
ceeded Chamberlain in May, 1940. “Immediately there 
was a change of attitude and policy toward labor. With 
this change, labor got solidly behind the war effort and 
industry began to hum.” Mr. Bevin has been quite forth- 
right in the claims made for the part played by labor in 
the crisis. The labor movement, he said last October to 
the Trades Union Congress, “came to the rescue of this 
nation and the Commonwealth at the blackest hour of its 
history. The reconstruction of the world must come about 
through harnessing the rising masses of labor, to whom 
the future really belongs.” 

Coming to the labor situation in this country, Mr. 


Dimock says: “Labor in this country is now passing from 
the organizing to the administering period. If and when 
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collective bargaining is accepted understandingly by the 
main body of the nation’s business leaders, organized 
labor will tend to lose its fighting characteristics. Reali- 
zing that it has arrived, it will willingly assume responsi- 
bilities toward the social order which it now looks upon 
with suspicion, seeing in them curbs to its liberty and 
influence. As the militant stage fades into the past, a 
new type of leadership will reflect the change in atmos- 
phere and condition.” 


North Carolina Endorses World Federation 


An interesting testimonial to the benefits of world 
federation has reached the Editor’s office in the form of a 
pamphlet* entitled “A Declaration of the Federation of 
the World, Resolution Adopted by The General Assembly 
of North Carolina, March 13, 1941.” So far as we know 
this is the first official endorsement by a governmental 
body of a plan for world federation. 

The document is headlined “A Joint Resolution Pro- 
viding for a Declaration of the Federation of the World.” 
Its preamble commences: 


“WHEREAS, it is necessary at the present juncture of 
human affairs to enlarge the bases of organized society by 
establishing a government for the community of nations, 
in order to preserve civilization and enable mankind to 
live in peace and be free, the following principles and 
objectives are hereby enunciated in ; 

THE DECLARATION OF THE FEDERATION 
OF THE WORLD. 


“Man, the source of all political authority, is a manifold 
political being. He is a citizen of several communities: 
the city, the state, the nation and the world. To each of 
these communities he owes inalienable obligations and 
from each he receives enduring benefits. 


“Communities may exist for a time without being 
incorporated but, under the stress of adversity, they 
disintegrate unless legally organized. Slowly but purpose- 
fully through the centuries, civilization has united the 
world, integrating its diverse local interests and creating 
an international community that now embraces every 
region and every person on the globe. This community 
has no government, and communities without governments 
perish. Either this community must succumb to anarchy 
or submit to the restraints of law and order... . 


“.. . Only a government capable of discharging all the 
functions of sovereignty in the executive, legislative and 
judicial spheres can accomplish such a task. Civilization 
now requires laws, in the place of treaties, as instruments 
to regulate commerce between peoples. . . . 


“ . Nationalism, moreover, is no longer able to pre- 
serve the political independence or the territorial integrity 
of nations, as recent history so tragically confirms. Sov- 
ereignty is an ideological concept without geographical 
barriers. It is better for the world to be ruled by an 
international sovereignty of reason, social justice and 
peace than by diverse national sovereignties organically 
incapable of preventing their own dissolution by conquest. 
Mankind must pool its resources of defense if civilization 
is to endure. 


“History has revealed but one principle by which free 
peoples, inhabiting extensive territories, can unite under 
one government without impairing their local autonomy. 


* Printed in the U. S. A. by Edwards & Broughton Co., Raleigh, 
N. C., 1941. 


That principle is federation, whose virtue preserves the 
whole without destroying its parts and strengthens its 
parts without jeopardizing the whole. Federation vitalizes 
all nations by endowing them with security and freedom. 
... It regards as sacrosanct man’s personality, his rights as 
an individual and as a citizen. . . . It suppresses the crime 
of war ...and... the mortgages of war against the 
fortunes and services of men. It releases the full energies, 
intelligence and assets of society. . . . It recognizes man’s 


morning vision of his destiny as an authentic potentiality. . 


It apprehends the entire human race as one family, human 
beings everywhere as brothers and all nations as compo- 
nent parts of an indivisible community. 

“. .. Even if continental, regional or ideological federa- 
tions were attempted, the governments . . . would be 
obliged to maintain stupendously competitive armies and 
navies, thereby condemning humanity indefinitely to ex- 
haustive taxation, compulsory military service and ulti- 
mate carnage, which history reveals to be not only 
criminally futile but positively avoidable through judicious 
foresight in federating all nations. No nation should be 
excluded from membership in The Federation of the 
World that is willing to suppress its military, naval and 
air forces, retaining only a constabulary sufficient to police 
its territory and to maintain order within its jurisdiction, 
provided that the eligible voters of that nation are per- 
mitted the free expression of their opinions at the polls.” 


Reiterating in summary the above sentiments, the docu- 
ment continues : 


“Now therefore, Be it resolved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Senate concurring : 


“Section I. That the General Assembly of North 
Carolina does hereby solemnly declare that all peoples of 
the earth should now be united in a commonwealth of 
nations to be known as The Federation of the World, and 
to that end it hereby endorses The Declaration of the 
Federation of the World as is specifically set forth in the 
preamble hereof, and makes said Declaration a part of 
this Resolution in the same manner as if same were 
recited herein, and requests the Senators and Members 
of the House of Representatives in Congress from the 
State of North Carolina to introduce and secure the 
passage of a \Resolution in the Congress of the United 
States, committing the United States to the acceptance of 
the principle of The Federation of the World and request- 
ing the President of the United States to call an interna- 
tional convention to formulate a constitution for The 
Federation the World, which shall be submitted to 
each nation for its ratification.” 


An impressive tribute to federal democracy from Amer- 
ica’s “South.” 


“A Just and Durable Peace” 


The Federal Council’s Commission to Study the Bases 
of a Just and Durable Peace has issued a pamphlet under 
the above caption which contains data material and 
questions for discussion. It includes statements by Chris- 
tian leaders on the principles of such a peace and outlines 
ten proposals for a new world order which have been 
made in Europe and America. In the first section are 
reprinted statements by the Federal Council of Churches, 
the World Alliance for International Friendship Through 
the Churches, the Malvern Conference, the British Re- 
ligious Leaders’ Manifesto of 1940, and statements by 
Pope Pius XII as well as earlier formulations by ecu- 
menical groups. Copies are available at ten cents each. 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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